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THE SPIRIT OF RUSSIAN ORTHODOX THEOLOGY 


By Grorce W. Morrei 


I 


The spirit of Russian Orthodox theology is implicit in the traditional 
phrase “Holy Russia.” To modern ears—and especially to ears which 
have listened to Russia only since the October Revolution—this phrase 
may well sound rather astounding. Certainly, the Russia of today is 
a “police-state.” There are many who would say that Russia has been 
a “police-state” since the days of Peter the Great, if not, indeed, since 
the days of Ivan the Terrible. 

In the answer to this perfectly honest and perfectly legitimate 
question lies the definition of the spirit of Russian Orthodox theology. 
“Theology” is here used in the generic sense, and not merely in the 
sense of formal Dogmatics, although that science is of course included. 
Actually ‘the spirit of Russian Orthodox theology (as distinguished 
from, for example, Greek theology) is not mainly dogmatic at all. 
The great classifiers, analyzers, and synthesizers were Greeks, not Slavs. 
Their work was and is monumental; it must never be discounted; but it 
was not a Slavic work. 

Russian Orthodox theology did, however, build upon this Greek and 
Byzantine foundation. One need only notice the influence of St. John 
of Damascus upon the Slavic branches of Orthodoxy to perceive the 
truth of this. All the roots of Russian Orthodoxy are Byzantine; so 
too are the roots of the Russian State. One who would understand 
post-Mongolian Russia must first understand the Byzantine Empire. 
One who would understand Russian Orthodox theology must first 
understand the later Greek Fathers, although he would be gravely in 
error if he were merely to equate Slavic theology with their theology. 

But what of the concept of “Holy Russia,” the key to other uniquely 
Russian theological concepts? First of all, this was a ceasaro-papist 
idea, not a modern “police-state” idea. It assumed that the sovereign 
was a converted and practising Christian, a bona fide communicant of 
the Church. It assumed, as our own Richard Hooker assumed, that 
the entire national community professed one faith and was united 
under one episcopate. It assumed that the monarch was the first 
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communicant among the laity, as indeed the Czars actually were. The 
Czar was, so to speak, the Senior Warden of the entire nation. 

But this is only the outer surface of the idea of “Holy Russia.” It 
went much deeper than this. It extended even to the illiterate peasant 
in his mud hut, down to the tinest microcosom of national life. Indeed, 
it was in the peasantry, not in the aristocracy of intelligentsia, that the 
living and breathing idea of Holy Russia was (and perhaps still is— 
who knows?) embodied. 

The genius of the idea of Holy Russia among the peasants was the 
Kenotic idea. Madame Gorodetzky has so well analyzed and explained 
this kenotic idea that it is hardly necessary for me to describe it here. 
Suffice it to say that it has nothing to do with heretical notions of 
Christology, but is concerned with the place of humility in the spiritual 
life of the individual Christian, and with his sanctification. It is based 
upon the Dominical affirmation that “the last shall be first,” and that 
the one “that is greatest among you is as one that serveth.” These 
ideas are, in general, distasteful to the Western religious mind, with its 
curious notion that somehow pride is in certain ways a good thing after 
all (and possibly quite blameless if it is “religious” pride), whereas 
humility is really a bit unmanly. The Orthodox idea that lies at the 
root of the concept of “Holy Russia” is altogether the opposite. 

The Slavophils of the last century, the greatest of whom, A. S. 
Khomyakov, is also probably the greatest Russian theologian (with 
the possible exception of Archbishop Philaret), were the most con- 
siderable exponents of the idea of Kenosis in the sanctification of the 
believer. 

The concept of “Holy Russia” is rather well summed up on the 
statement of another famous Russian theologian of the last century, 
Vladimir Solovyov, who said: “The lofty power which the Russian 
nation has to reveal to humanity—is a religious vocation.” The idea 
of humility in the life of the average believer becomes the vocation of 
Holy Russia. The center of gravity lies not in the articulate upper 
classes but in the suffering peasant who sneaks into the village church 
after dark to pray. 

You have heard me mention the name of Archbishop Philaret. In 
this extraordinary figure we find the spirit of Russian Orthodox 
Theology brought into splendid focus. He was born Vassily Drozdov in 
1782, and he served as a prominent member of the hierarchy under 
three very different Emperors. He died in office as Metropolitan of 
Moscow in the year 1867. 
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Archbishop Philaret was a leader in the Evangelical Party of the 
Russian Orthodox Church; he was a member of the Russian Bible 
Society, organized after the example of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society under the patronage of the beloved Emperor Alexander I. 
His theology was deeply Scriptural; indeed, so much so that he in- 
curred criticism in the reign of the ultra-reactionary Emperor Nicholas 
I. But he continued in office nevertheless, and is now widely remem- 
bered as the author of the Long Catechism. ‘This fine work is 
recognized as one of the really authoritative, and even binding, docu- 
ments of Orthodox theology. It is regarded as authoritative not only 


in the Russian and Slavic Churches but also in the Orthodox Churches 
of the Near East. 


In order to suggest to you the evangelical character of Philaret’s 
work, let me quote a passage in which he is speaking of the relation 
between Holy Scripture and ecclesiastical tradition: “We must follow 
that tradition which agrees with Divine Revelation and with Holy 
Scripture, as it is taught us by Holy Scripture itself’ (Long Cate- 
chism, p. 36, Blackmore’s edition). Is not this almost identical with 
the position set forth by our Church in the Articles of Religion? 

It was Archbishop Philaret who rejected the term “transubstan- 
tiation” in translating a Greek theological document into Russian. “His 
Orthodoxy lies chiefly in his faithfulness to the Scriptures and at the 
same time in his intelligent capacity of embracing the dogmas as a 
whole. He is a master of the Russian language and has the rare gift 
of putting into a few expressive words (unfortunately completely lost 
in translation) all the foundations of Orthodox belief.” (The Humili- 
ated Christ in Modern Russian Thought, Nadejda Gorodetzky, p. 109). 
Those who will take the trouble to read his Long Catechism, which is 
in itself a textbook on Orthodoxy theology (and which has been happily 
translated into English) will rejoice in the Scriptural and evangelical 
flavor of his theology. 

Archbishop Philaret was expert in Dogmatic Theology. The more 
prevailing spirit in Russiar Orthodox Theology has been, however, less 
doctrinal than ascetic and moral. The Russian emphasis upon ascetic 
and moral theology has centered itself in the principle lex orandi lex 
credendi. This great principle, of which our own Church has been so 
creatively aware, has centered itself in the Orthodox liturgy. 

Those who have witnessed the Orthodox Liturgy often enough to 
enter into the spirit of it will undoubtedly agree that it is Christian 
worship in its most beautiful form. The sense of mystery, the sense 
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of adoration, and the sense of being lifted up into another dimension of 
the spiritual life are sufficiently concrete to be overwhelming. This 
magnificant Liturgy has quite understandably molded the devotional 
life of Russian Orthodoxy. The tradition of prayer in Holy Russia is 
basically the spirit of the Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom and the 
spirit of the Liturgy of St. Basil the Great. 

An important ingredient in the liturgical life, and therefore in the 
prayer-life, of the Orthodox Church, is the element of beauty. The 
generous attitude of the Orthodox Church toward pictorial art and 
toward music is well-known, even in the Western world. “The influ- 
ence of religious art upon the Russian religious soul was extremely 
great.... Their enthusiasm for the Greek service was immense. . 
The Kievan Prince, having made up his mind to change his religion, 
sent his envoys to the centers of different confessions, Moslem, Jewish, 
Roman Catholic, and Greek Orthodox to investigate whose faith was 
best. The envoys performed their task in the only manner available 
to them—by observing the liturgical rites of the respective nations. 
They were deeply disgusted by the Jewish and Moslem worship and 
not affected by that of the Roman Catholics... . 

“... In Constantinople the Emperor sent them to a solemn cele- 
bration in Saint Sophia... .” (Fedotov, The Russian Religious Mind, 
Harvard). The report of these early Russian emissaries who there 
witnessed the Liturgy of the Orthodox Church has become almost a 
classic. They reported back to Vladimir: “The Greeks took us to the 
building in which they worship God, and we knew not whether we were 
in heaven or on earth.... We cannot forget that beauty.” 

This remembrance of liturgical beauty informed subsequent Russian 
Orthodox ascetic theology. One of the really outstanding exponents 
of this aspect of Orthodox theology was Seraphim, who was born at 
Kursk in Central Russia in 1759 and who died in 1833. “His life 
coincided with a period of war, revolution, and change, the period of 
the French revolution and Napoleon’s invasion of Russia.” (Dobbie- 
Bateman in 4 Treasury of Russian Spirituality, p. 246. Sheed and 
Ward). Seraphim was contemporary with Philaret and with the 
founding of the Russian Bible Society under Emperor Alexander I. 

Seraphim was born Prochor Moshnin, the son of a contractor. At 
the age of nineteen he entered a monastery. He was ordained to the 
priesthood at the age of thirty-four, in 1793, by Bishop Theophilus of 
Tambov. His heroic asceticism is well known, but it devolves upon us 
here to say something about his theology. Again it is important to 
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point out that the evangelicalism of the early nineteenth century was 
not without its influence upon Seraphim. His superb skill as a spiritual 
director was due to his intimate knowledge of Holy Scripture and to 
his theological understanding. His theology was a Biblical Theology, 
and in his famous Conversation with N. A. Motovilov—recently issued 
in a fine English translation by the Russian Orthodox Seminary in 
Jordanville, New York—he quotes Scripture in almost every sentence. 
He was deeply devoted to Our Lord as the atoning Sacrifice, and he 
kept an ikon of the suffering Saviour in his cell in the monastery. 
“Thus the divine-human Person of the God-Man is the center of 
Seraphim’s contemplations . . .” (op. cit. p. 260). He was profoundly 
imbued with the very phraseology of the New Testament, and it would 
be difficult to find a western evangelical whose prayer-life and whose 
ministry would be any more Scriptural than that of the blessed Sera- 
phim. 

Let us now return to A. §. Khomyakov; you will recall that I men- 
tioned him as perhaps the greatest of all Russian Orthodox theologians, 
with the possible excepticn of Archbishop Philaret. It may surprise 
you to learn that Khomyakov was a layman; he hever was ordained to 
the priesthood, nor did he ever apply for such ordination. In this 
matter he embodied the well-established Orthodox tradition of the lay- 
theologian. He was a poet, a landowner, and a member of the cultured 
class of Imperial Russia. He was born in 1804 and died in 1860 in 
the village of Ivanovsk, Smolyensk County. The Very Rev. George 
Grabbe, great-grandson of A. S. Khomyakov and at present Chancellor 
of the Synod of Bishops of the Russian Orthodox Church outside 
Russia, has written a brilliant survey of Khomyakov in the theological 
journal “Pravoslavnii Pyt”, which survey unfortunately, has not yet 
been translated from the Russian into English. 


In Khomyakov’s system of theology, the experience of life in the 
Church is the ground of religious knowledge. Life in the Church is a 
life of love and prayer. It is the ground both of religious knowledge 
and of salvation because life in the Church is lify in Christ. This idea 
is, of course, mystical. Christ and the Holy Spirit dwell in the Church 
and constitute the Church. “The visible Church is not only the visible 
society of Christians, but the Spirit of God and the grace of the Sacra- 
ments living in this society. Wherefore even the visible Church is visible 
only to the believer; for tc the unbeliever a sacrament is only a rite, 
and the Church merely a society.” (Tserkov Odna, Division of Publi- 
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cations, Archdiocese of Eastern Orthodox Catholic Church, New York, 
p- 29). 

The Faith of the Church is summed up in the Nicene-Constanti- 
nopolitan Creed. “Holy Church confesses her faith by her whole life; 
by her doctrine, which is inspired by the Holy Ghost; by her Sacra- 
ments in which the Holy Ghost works; and by her rites, which He 


directs. And the Nicene-Constantinopolitan Symbol is pre-eminently 
called her Confession of Faith. 


“In the Nicene-Constantinopolitan Symbol is comprised the con- 
fession of the Church’s doctrine; but, in order that it might be knowa 
that the hope of the Church is inseparable from her doctrine, it like- 
wise confesses her hope; for it is said: ‘we look for,’ and not merely, 
‘we believe in,’ that which is to come.” (op. cit., p. 26). 

The Creed is used in the Orthodox Church in its original form, and 
Khomyakov adduces some rather weighty reasons against the insertion 
by a local Church of the filioque clause which had never received the 
approbation of the Universal Church. “Just as the very pride of the 
separate Churches, which dared to change the Symbol of the whole 
Church without the conset of their brethren was inspired by a spirit 
not of love, and was a crime against God and the Church, so also their 
blind wisdom, which did not comprehend the mysteries of God, was a 
distortion of the faith; for faith is not preserved where love has grown 
weak. Wherefore the addition of the words filioque contains a sort of 
imaginary dogma, unknown to any of the writers well-pleasing to God, 
or to the Bishops or successors of the Apostles in the first ages of the 
Church, and not spoken bv Christ our Saviour. As Christ spoke clearly, 
so did and does the Church clearly confess that the Holy Ghost pro- 
ceeds from the Father. ... (op. cit. pp. 27-28). 


“The Church does not deny that the Holy Spirit is sent not only by 
the Father, but also by the Son,” Khomyakov remarks. “The Church 
does not deny that the Holy Ghost is communicated to all rational 
creatures not only from the Father but also through the Son; but what 
she does reject is that the Holy Ghost had the principle of His pro- 
cession in the Godhead itself, not merely from the Father, but also 
from the Son.” (op. cit. p. 28). In these days of ecumenical rapproche- 
ment, it would be well for all Churches to show their good faith by re- 
storing the Creed to its ecumenical form. 


Khomyakov assigns an extremely important place to the Sacra- 
ments. Yet he can also say: “External unity is the unity manifested 
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in the communion of Sacraments; while internal unity is the unity of 
spirit. Many (as for instance some of the martyrs) have been saved 
without having been made partakers of so much as one of the Sacra- 
ments of the Church (not even of Baptism) but no one is saved with- 
out partaking of the inward holiness of the Church, of her faith, hope, 
and love: for it is not works which save, but faith.” (op. cit. pp. 36-37). 

Then he says in another place: “No, it is the object of faith which 
saves. If a man believes in Christ, he is saved by his faith in Christ... . 
The Church of the Old Testament was saved by faith in a Redeemer 
to come. Abraham was saved by the same Christ as we. He possessed 
Christ in hope, while we possess Him in joy.” (op. cit., p. 39). 

Khomyakov’s remarks about the idea of the Papacy are of interest: 
“An infallibility in a dead faith is an error in itself, so its deadness is 
expressed in the fact that this infallibility is bound up with objects of 
inanimate nature, with a place of residence, or with dead walls, or with 
diocesan succession, or with a chair. But we know who it was that in 
the time of Christ’s suffering sat in the chair of Moses.” (op. cit., p. 
39). 

Khomyakov shows his Orthodox, and more specifically Russian 
Orthodox spirit, in his views on eschatology. He looks upon the final 
judgement not as punishment so much as fulfillment. “All is accom- 
plished in the consummation of the general judgment, and the Spirit of 
God, that is, the Spirit of faith, hope, and love, will reveal Himself in 
all His fullness, and every gift will attain its utmost perfection; but 
above them all will be love. Not that it is to be thought that faith and 
hope, which are the gifts of God, will perish (for they are not separable 
from love), but love alone will preserve its name; while faith, arriving 
at its consummation, will then have become full inward knowledge and 
sight; and hope will have become joy.” (Tserkov Odna, p. 47). 


WHAT IS CHR§{STIANITY ALL ABOUT? 


By Vesper Orrmer Warp 


Why do you go on living? A foolish question? Not at all. No doubt 
you have known people who committed suicide because they could not 
take it any longer. Or perhaps you are acquainted with others who 
do not have the nerve to commit physical suicide but choose rather to 
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masquerade as Napoleon, or the Queen of Heaven, or the Joneses, 
rather than contemplate the shame of their own egotistical nakedness. 

At the opposite end of the scale, all of us are aware that some people 
are driven to murder by their defiant egotism. For every person who 
commits murder in cold blood, there are scores of people who commit 
murder in their hearts. Instead of wielding a knife or resorting to 
poison, they exercise a demonic urge to kill under the guise of a domi- 
nating kindness or a demanding helplessness; and members of the 
family or fellow-workers bear the tragic consequences. 

Most of us write these people off as “queer” cases in need of a 
psychiatrist; but Christianity holds that the basic difficulty with all 
these people is religious—not psychological. ‘They are all trying to 
come to terms with their own egotism in a world of law. They can- 
not do this in their own wisdom and strength because their natural 
egotism is diseased. They are the victims of an inborn sickness of 
the spirit which makes day to day living spiritual and moral slavery, 
whether they are aware of it or not. 

The majority of comfortable Church people would agree that the 
“sins” of these unfortunate people are shocking; furthermore, if these 
persons are not subjects for psychiatric treatment perhaps the Salva- 
tion Army or Alcoholics Anonymous could do something for them. At 
any rate these persons—like confused adolescents—need understanding 
counsel or a special brand of the Gospel. But normal people like the 
rest of us seem to be getting along pretty well—at least we are no 
worse off than our respectable friends and neighbors. Furthermore, 
we go to church when it is not too inconvenient, and we know how to 
participate in the services of the Prayer Book. Of course we have our 
problems and frustrations, but we do not discuss them. Sometimes we 
do not admit their existence to ourselves. On the whole, however, 
these problems of ours do not seem to be unusual or acute like those 
of a suicide or of a murderer. 


Now if you turn to the textbook of the Church, the Bible,—and 
especially the portion of the New Testament following the Gospels— 
you will hear it suggesting that the problems of the suicide and of the 
murderer are the problems of all of us; in fact, they are the basic prob- 
lems of every human being that has ever lived, or ever shall live; and 
they become acute much earlier than most of us think. 

I spent the Christmas holidays some years ago with my grand- 
children in northern Minnesota. One of them was a charming little 
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minx, a granddaughter, three and one half years old. The day after 
Christmas she came into the living room dragging her new Christmas 
doll by the arm, dropped it in the middle of the floor and went on her 
way. And her mother said, “Cindy, will you please pick up your dolly 
and put it where it belongs.” 


Cindy backed up with defiance in her eyes and said, “No,” meanwhile 
stamping her foot. 7 


Her mother said, “Cindy!” Cindy stuck out her tongue and looked 
to me for support in her defiance. 


I said, “I wonder where my Cindy went. I do not know this little 


girl. My Cindy is an obedient child, and she is not saucy to her 
mother.” 


I said she was a minx. She caught the spirit of the game immediately. 
During the time that I was there she was constantly changing roles. 
If life was going along on a plane where she could win her way by 
chewing her brother’s ear, she was Cindy in her own right; but when 
it became desirable to establish rapport with me, she would climb up on 
my knees, put her arms around my neck, snuggle her cheek against 
mine and say, “Grandpa, here’s your Cindy.” 


A pleasant week passed, and as I was leaving for the railroad 
station my daughter said, “We'll all go with you.” As we were stand- 
ing on the platform waiting for the train, Cindy came easing up to me 
and said, 

“Grandpa, your Cindy’s gone away.” 

“Where did she go?” 

“T think she started over to that house across the lake.” 

“Well, shall I go and find her?” 

“Oh, no,” she said, “she’s not there.” 

“Where is she?” I asked. 

“She fell in the lake and was drowned. And it was good for her,” 
said Cindy with finality. 

My granddaughter belongs to tne human race. She is just like all 
the rest of us. She is possessed by a sickness of the spirit which makes 
her morally inadequate in her own strength. The name of this con- 
dition: is sin! You know it is unbearable to live this humdrum human 
life in the presence of an unobtainable ideal. And when we are re- 
quired to live every day in the presence of an unobtainable ideal, one 
of two things always happens, in fact must happen. One may kill the 
ideal, commit murder,— “She fell in the lake and was drowned; and 
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it was good for her.” And if one does not choose to kill the ideal, 
there is only one other final way out on a human basis—one has to 
commit suicide. You see, the question that was bothering Cindy was 
this: “On whose terms am I going to live my life in order that it 
may make sense to me?” Or, to put it in a descriptive way, Cindy, as 
well as all the suicides anc murderers that we have known, was trying 
to come to terms with the problem of her own egotism in a universe of 
law; and she was part of her own problem. That is a painful experi- 
ence! 

Now the business of religion—any kind of religion—is to unravel 
that problem. The Bible is the story of how that miracle takes place 
through the revelation of God’s purpose for our purposeless human 
lives. This story opens up on the first page of the Book of Genesis. 
You remember how Adam and Eve ate some forbidden fruit. Sud- 
denly they realized that they were naked. They were naked in each 
other’s presence; but even more seriously, they were naked in the pre- 
sence of God. And the story says that the Lord God came walking in 
the garden in the cool of the day, and He called, saying: “Adam, where 
art thou?” Now God wasn’t ignorant. He knew where Adam was. 
But you see, Adam had lest himself because he was naked. That was 
the issue the Lord God was posing for Adam. And this old story is 
repeated in every human life right down across the years. That is 
what God is saying to us always, to you and to me: “John, Henry, Jane, 
Helen, Where art thou?” And we can’t make much sense out of life 
until we arrive at the poini where in the presence of God, and of each 
other, we can accept our own nakedness. That’s hard to do. That’s 
the reason we get frustrated. It’s awfully hard to stand naked—in- 
tellectually, morally, and religiously—before our peers and God, awfully 
hard. 

Then there is a second story in the Bible that picks this theme up 
and carries it on; it illustrates how you and I, as religious people, get 
into further trouble by the idolatrous way in which we use religious 
symbols. You remember the story of Moses. That is one of the 
turning points in the development of man’s religious insight about his 
own religious needs and his own moral inadequacy. Remember how 
Moses went up on Mount Sinai? He stood there, face to face with God, 
holding conversation with Him. In the first story that is what Adam 
was doing—standing face to face with God. Incidentally, that’s what 
Cindy was doing, standing face to face with God. Oh, no, she didn’t 
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see Him, He had no stern face, no long beard, none of the other at- 
tributes of appearance—and she couldn’t touch Him. But she was 
standing face to face with God, in her own conscience. 


Well, there stood Moses, face to face with God. When we, like 
Moses, stand face to face with God, in all our nakedness, something 
always happens if we listen. In the tension of that kind of meeting 
a revelation comes. And there is no other religion, incidentally, except 
the religion of revelation; no other religion. Oh, yes, there is philosophy 
of religion, and there is systematic theology, but these disciplines are 
not religion. There is no religion except the religion of revelation. 
And so, as Moses stood face to face with God on Mount Sinai, caught 
up in a terrible struggle—one of the most stupendous in all religious 
experiences—out of that struggle there came a symbol of that meeting! 
And we call the symbol of that meeting the Ten Commandments. 

Now the Ten Commandments are not the only symbol to be born out 
of that kind of experienced relationship with God. Many symbols had 
been born before, and many have been born since. But the process is 
always the same; as a result of man’s standing face to face with God, 
confronted by some tremendous life and death situation, some problem 
about which he must make a decision, religious symbols are born. 
Significantly, the basic ones to be revealed were the instructions or the 
commandments of God, and then there followed a whole series of re- 
ligious symbols, including: the institutions and the customs of religion, 
the external forms and rites of religion, the shape of the sacraments, the 
doctrines, liturgies, and hymns of the Church, and many others, such 
as the creeds and the Bible. Now, how do we try to make people 
religious? Our efforts usually depart from the example of the seers and 
saints. We attempt to transmit faith by explaining the meaning of 
symbols in terms of other symbols. Like Aaron of old we are prone to 
set up a golden calf because an invisible God is hard to meet, and 
knowledge of His Law intensifies our sense of sin. Christianity says 
that our sin always brings with it a cross. Let me illustrate what I 
mean by that. 

There came a sad day when the world, because of its sin, decided to 
do exactly the same thing to Jesus that Cindy did, symbolically, to her 
grandfather—kill him. The world had to do it. It just had to do it; 
and it is a terrifying story. As a child I used to read the story of 
Jesus in the New Testament, and each time I re-read it I would hope 
that something would change the ending of that terrible story. That 
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is always what sentimental humanity wants, but it can’t be. They had 
to kill him. He was too beautiful! 


Now there have been certain heresies, ancient and modern, which 
suggest that the Cross was a sort of side-play in the day’s work for 
our Blessed Lord. These heresies, emphasizing Immortality instead 
of the Resurrection, say he knew everything was going to come out 
all right in the end because he had a blueprint of everything in ad- 
vance. But that is not what the New Testament says. The New 
Testament says that he came to his meeting with death, with all the 
human terror that possesses the heart of any other man who comes 
to his meeting with death, because he came to that hour as man. All 
this is reflected in the story of the Cross. Consider the terrible words, 
“My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” Then later the con- 
trasting words, “Into thy hands I commend my spirit.” You see, he 
had prayed just a little while before that this cup might pass by him 
if it were possible; but that not his will but God’s will might be done. 
Finally he said, “Into thy hands I commend my spirit.” And the 
New Testament says that because of his faith in God’s love, expressed 
in that hour, God raised him from the dead. 


You see, this struggle is always going on. There is no intimation 
in the New Testament that any one of us, or even the Church as the 
Body of Christ, can ever arrive at Pentecost without first going through 
Calvary; without meeting God face to face in death. Now that’s hard. 
It’s hard to stand naked in the presence of our peers, religiously. It 
is much more difficult to stand naked in the face of death. And so you 
see, because we are all idolators, because we always desire a quick and 
easy, fore-ordained, fool-proof solution to all our problems, God must 
subject us to this experience of the Cross. Every human decision is 
an intimation of this process. 

No, we don’t like to face the Cross; and so most of us, in our re- 
ligious activity, spend our efforts in a very active program of juggling 
the symbols of religion and we call that religion. You see it is so easy, 
comparatively speaking, to solve another fellow’s problem and neglect 
our own. The greatest temptation confronting a parson is to play God 
to other people. I say that because I know from experience. 

Now what does all this mean for us? Well, it means first that we 
have to clarify our concepts of what we mean when we say religion. 
Do I mean to say that the external institutions of religion—the Bible, 
the commandments, the Prayer Book, the rites, the shape of the sacra- 
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ments, the procedures of parish organization—are not important? Of 
course, I do not mean to say that! But there are two ways we can look 
at symbols. Used as substitutes for the personal experience of crucial 
religion, symbols can be demonic! Symbols are meaningful and im- 
portant only as they are expressions or reflections of our experience at 
Calvary. So true and dynamic religion—whether you are thinking of 
Christianity or any other kind of religion—is that kind of religion which 
helps people of all age levels, beginning with them younger than Cindy, 
to interpret the meaning of their own lives. That is, to make sense out 
of what is actually non-sense. Because, you see, your life and mine, on 
any realistic basis, 7s non-sense. Life on my own terms just doesn’t 
add up. And if any sense is to be made out of your life and mine, then 
it must be made in the actual, crucial decisions that we are called upon 
to make day by day in our living experience. And that is the only 
place in which religion can really function, and the only relationship in 
which we can really know God. 

You see for most of us faith tends to be “faith in events,” rational 
deductions about the historical values that are wrapped up in Genesis 
or the significance of miracles or some other point involving knowledge 
and proven fact. I have been a college pastor a good part of my life, 
and unfortunately this area is where most of the “religious” arguments 
on the campus are centered. At least this has been true in my experi- 
ence. Not only among the students, but among the faculty, there is the 
feeling that, basically, religion is an intellectual process or a discipline 
through which we put ourselves and out of which we arrive at certain 
external rational definitions and standards of belief and conduct, or at 
some sentimental or idealistic conclusions. This means that we arrive 
infrequently at a resolution of this problem of Calvary which every 
man’s own life presents to him. 

Real religion, we have said, deals with the fact that every real per- 
son, and that means you or me, in his daily life has to make sense out 
of this muddle of his own existence. How does he do it? Why by 
knowing a God that is real to him, personally. I don’t mean accepting 
a series of propositions about religion. I mean knowing God as Jesus 
knew God in the face of death. You see, that is what basic Christian 
faith and life is. 

Now how are we going to get the answers, hear God’s “Peace be unto 
you,” as we are torn by our problems? In our quest for the answer let 
us not be deceived by the popular humanism of the modern world and 
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its interpretation of the meaning of religion, particularly of Christianity. 
I mention this because I want to portray the basic issues of Christianity 
as revealed in the New Testament, whether you agree with me or not. 
In view of the fact that every one of us faces these problems of Cal- 


vary, we are prone to avoid the real issue by becoming idolators—by 
seeking salvation through our own works. 


We see one form of this idolatry in a kind of religion which says 
that all these unanswerable problems of daily experience and existence, 
in the multitude of ways in which they distort life, can be met and re- 
solved by the real application of people’s own best abilities. Just 
take hold of your bootstraps and pull yourself up. And so the task of 
religious education, under this particular scheme, is to perfect and 
purify peoples’ proper attitudes—to help them to find some kind of 
adjustment tc themselves or to somebody else—and if there is a God 
he’ll help us solve these problems. He’s a very hazy person, to be 
sure—a being sometimes of our own making, far off yonder—but if he 
exists, then due to the fact that he controls the stars in their course, he 
will help us. This is a common modern religious idea. We hear it 
reflected again and again by popular pulpits and secular moralists. 

There is another kind of idolatrous religion with which we are con- 
fronted even more frequently. People who follow this particular type 
of religion say, “Yes, yes, we know that we have this problem of Cal- 
vary always on our hands.” But, they say, this dilemma can be met 
and resolved by knowing and applying the moral precepts and heroic 
example by which Jesus lived and died. And under this scheme the 
task of religious education is to inculcate the spirit and knowledge of 
Jesus so that by proper dedication people can remake history—and 
their own lives, incidentally—into a perfect pattern of the Will of God. 
We hear this notion reflected—sometimes in the Church. You see 
what is back of that concept. It says, in effect, that religion must first 
state its position rationally and clearly. In the second place, it says 
that religion must explain this position relevantly, that is, this position 
must be related to all the problems of people and society. And in the 
third place, this concept maintains that religion should see to it that 
all questions growing out of the human condition are dealt with basi- 
cally. 

Now many people call this rational and ethical process religion; but 
at best it is a religion of rationalism—certainly not Christianity. It 
may be valid philosophy or a form of systematic theology, but note 
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that it is concerned with the concepts of religion, with the setting 
forth of the position of religion clearly. Now, in its proper context, 
there is a place for this discipline. I’m not finding fault with it, so 
don’t misunderstand me. The thing I am saying is that you can do 
this kind of thing for ever and a day and never come to grips with a 
personal religious problem. Every religious problem begins with the 
basic issues of the human condition, and it is with these problems and 
these problems alone that religion—particularly Christianity—has to 
do. And unless you begin with your own human condition, you may 
get some rational generalizations about the nature of God and the 
scheme of society—even the function of the Church—but they will not 
help you and me to go victoriously through our experience of Calvary. 

A common scholarly corollary of this form of salvation by works is 
that “sin is ignorance,” and the reason people are sinners is that they 
don’t know any better. If you really knew better, and if you had a 
lot of knowledge abut the teaching, the history and the ethical values 
of Christianity, if you knew it cold and if it were crystal clear to you, 
why naturally you would and could behave according to your knowl- 
edge. 

Now again that is not what the New Testament says. There is 
nothing in the New Testament anywhere that says that you have to 
master a complete digest of theological knowledge in order to be saved 
from your sins. I’m not decrying knowledge, don’t misunderstand 
me; but I’m saying that ii we begin at the knowledge end rather than 
at the Calvary end—and every man is crucified again and again—we 
never get anywhere religiously speaking. One may become a great 
theologian or a great philosopher, but he will not achieve sainthood. 
Because sin is not ignorance, knowledge is not its cure. 

At the opposite extreme to the humanistic emphasis, we are all 
familiar with the totalitarian concept of salvation by works. This 
concept rests its case upon the exclusive prerogative of an official 
hierarchy which says man can only be saved from the dilemma of his 
condition by an authoritative institution in history which has a mo- 
nopoly on the Holy Spirit and which alone can define and provide 
channels for the life of rescue. The work of religious education, 
therefore, is to help people know and practice the disciplines of this 
organized extension of the Incarnate life of their Lord. 

Now we of the Anglican Communion are in a peculiarly fortunate 
position because, you see, these idolatrous concepts of religion are not 
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characteristic of the Anglican tradition. We belong to a religious group 
in Christendom which holds to a functienal view of religion as opposed 
to an ideological or an organizational point of view. Yes, we are the 
only religious group in Christendom whose basic religious insights are 
not embalmed in a series of rational propositions about religion. Now 
you and I did not create this unusual characteristic; it is our heritage. 
It is described by the term, creedal crthodoxy. But be warned, Episco- 
palians are proud enough already; we don’t argue the question of our 
being the “best™people,” we admit it. So don’t go religiously high-hat. 

Now, what is this heritage of creedal orthodoxy? Let us sum it up 
briefly, because this is fundamental to understanding what the Gospel 
is for Anglicans. Those of us who belong to this tradition—and we all 
do belong with some degree of conviction or other—need to get the 
insight of creedal orthodoxy out where we can look at it and profit from 
it. The people who belong in this tradition, your tradition and mine, 
hold with the Bible and the Prayer Book that the dilemma of all of 
these unsolvable problems, the Calvarys with which life is constantly 
presenting us, is so serious for each one of us personally, and its impli- 
cations, its inner meanings, are so ambiguous, so baffling, that day-by- 
day living can actually be moral and spiritual slavery. To be specific, 
all of us are burdened with Cindy’s problem. Or, as the Church has 
put it, and as the Bible puts it, every man lives constantly under the 
judgment of a God who is able to restore him. 


Now that concept is a scandal in our day because people generally 
are convinced that no individual can be so important in the sight of 
God that God could really care about him, individually. The Bible 
says, however, that every man, because God loves him, is so tremend- 
ously important to God that God judges him individually. Well, that 
is the first thing that the New Testament says about the Christian 
faith; the religious life of the Christian is one that involves Judgment. 
Therefore I must meet each problem, each Calvary, by the complete 
denial, actually by the absolute negation of myself. I must die to my- 
self just as Jesus died to Himself for my sin. And if I am willing to 
die to my ego, then the same thing can happen to me that happened 
to Jesus, God will raise me from the dead. And the New Testament 
says that this is not something that is going to happen as an event 
yonder in the future, but that if I have made this commitment—and 


this is what we call faith—I am already raised from the dead. The 
resurrection is now. 
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This experience is what the Church calls Justification. Thus it says 
that the opposite of sin is not virtue, but faith— you see, if sin is ig- 
norance and you overcome sin by getting knowledge out of which you 
build up a scheme of virtue, then virtue becomes the cure of sin; you 
are always in the impossible position of playing one off against the 
other. Oh, no, the New Testament doesn’t say that. After all, who 
really and in truth, wants virtue? Nobody is good in his own right. 
Nobody can justify himself by his own goodness. No, the opposite of 
sin, or the corrective of sin, is faith. And faith is believing in the 
Living Lord, not in events. Faith is an act whereby we commit our- 
selves completely to a God who forgives us. Under the Christian 
scheme, you see, there are no final solutions for my problems of life 
and death. Anybody who expects Christianity to furnish a complete 
solution to the problems of his life is going to be disappointed. Be- 
cause it just doesn’t work that way. The person who expects that is 
like the man who at the beginning of his marriage expects to live 50 
years with one woman and never have an argument. There are con- 


ditions conceivable in which that might be, but one of the partners 
would have to be blind, deaf, and dumb. 


This understanding is basic to a victorious religious life. When the 
Church talks about Justification, it doesn’t mean that you are made 
“good”; it does mean that, recognizing that you’re a sinner, that you’re 
inadequate, that there are many ways in which you'll never rate with 
other people, you can always look at your real self, naked in the pres- 
ence of God—and this would be a terrible thing without a friend to 
walk with you—assured that the forgiveness of God makes it possible 


for you to live with your problems without going crazy. That is what 
Justification is. 


Now I’m not saying that morals are unimportant, but rather that 
morals are important only in this kind of faith context and not as a 
remedy for our sins. The joys and the victories of the Christian life 
are the fruit of the spirit through God’s grace. To Him belongs the 
glory. May I go back then to a summary of this position: This di- 
lemma which we confront in the midst of our unsolvable problems is 
so serious and its implications are so ambiguous, so baffling, that day 
by day living is actually moral and spiritual slavery; that is, we live 
under judgment; therefore each problem of your life and mine must be 
met by our complete dying, actually the absolute negation or death of 
seli—the experience of Justification or forgiveness. Through this door 
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we enter into a rebirth, as a new individual in the life within the 
Christian Faith-Community. This rebirth is what the Church means 
by Salvation. Like St. Paul, we can give a convincing and a valid 
reason for the faith that is im us only after this miracle happens, that 


is, after we have been converted. Only then can we witness to the 
Power of the Gospel. 


We were talking with a layman from Hollywood recently—he hap- 
pened to be a Baptist—and when we were expounding this position he 
said, “Oh, that’s a totally new idea to me. I always thought salvation 
referred to going to heaven when you die.” 

Mark this point, we don’t achieve salvation as lonely souls; we al- 
ways receive it in fellowship. And that is where the Church, with her 
worship and sacraments, comes in. It is the Faith-Community, in the 
midst of which we can live and be accepted even with our imperfections. 
It is the Faith-Community in which we can find support and strength 
to undergird our decisions—and that’s salvation indeed. There is no 
ongoing salvation outside the fellowship of the Church. 

For those who have been “called out” from the world by God, faith 
like this is not just wishful thinking; it is not mediated by authority; 
it is not validated by history or science, but by the Holy Spirit in the 
Church. This is the basic meaning of all the sacraments. The Church 
says that salvation comes to us by revelation, that God has spoken and 
that He still speaks through His Church. That is the reason Christians 
have hope and aren’t dependent on their own goodness. And so our 
business as Church people, and the task of religious education is to 
help everybody in the Church—the Cindys, elementary school kids, 
high school kids, college kids, young business people, young married 
people, senior wardens, junior wardens, vestrymen, W.A. presidents, 
parsons, Bishops, members of the National Council, in fact everyone 
in the whole fellowship of the Body of Christ, the Holy Spirit Com- 
munity—to understand and to find their way among those mighty acts 
of God, “for us men and for our salvation,” acts through which God 
makes himself known to us; and to point out that these acts occur 
again and again and again in the life of every boy and girl, and every 
man and woman; that they actually repeat, in the group life of the 
Faith-Community, the death and resurrection of Christ. 

When did Christianity begin? With the Nativity story? Oh, no. Be- 
cause wheat happened from the Nativity story to Calvary was a neces- 
sary recapitulation of the Jewish Law, in which our Blessed Lord made 
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it crystal clear that no man, in his own strength, could really imitate 
Him—that is, save himself. Then where do we get the power to be- 
come reconciled to the daring example of our Lord? Not by human 
imitation. We get the power through the death and resurrection of 
Christ. That is where Christianity began and where it is always be- 
ginning. It is in the resurrected life of the people of God’s Church, 
pilgrims living in the relationship of a new creation to each other, that 
we are enabled to lay hold on the enriched clear wisdom which, under 
the Revelation of God, is the ability for people to interpret the mean- 
ing of their own lives creatively—so that unto Him can be glory in 
the Church by Christ Jesus even in this age. 

Need I say more? Yes, one thing more. To be a Christian is a soul- 
moving privilege. Also to be a Christian is to be a marked man, or 
woman, because the Christian has been signed with the sign of the 
Cross in token that he shall not be ashamed to confess the faith of 
Christ Crucified and to fight under his banner against sin, the world, 
and the devil; and to continue Christ’s faithful soldier and servant unto 
his life’s end. This means that he is called to witness to the Power of 
the Gospel both as an individual and as a member of the Faith-Com- 
munity. He will be concerned about the religious function, the spiritual 
health and the group behavior of his Parish. He will be asking him- 
self and his fellow parishioners questions like these: 

1. What are the people of our parish doing to each other? 

2. What are the people of our parish doing for each other? 

3. Do the people of our parish have common convictions, commit- 
ments and purposes—Do they constitute a real Faith-Community? 
How do they say the Creed when not in Church? In the light of what 
creed do they make their crucial decisions and shape their own lives? 

4. To what extent are the members of our parish willing to serve 
each other through their common convictions, commitments, and pur- 
poses? What creed do they say in their mutual relationships? 

5. Do the individual members of our parish communicate with each 
other effectively? Do they speak and understand a common Faith 
Language that roots in the Christian Gospel? 

6. Is our parish a church? That is, is it a place where people dare to 
meet face to face and share real concerns? Is it a group of people who 
are actually making the decisions which give shape to their personal 
lives and to their group life within some common core of faith under- 
standing? 
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7. How adequate is the functional pattern of our parish to raise and 
answer the preceding questions? What is the real center of gravity in 
this pattern? 

8. Are the leaders of our parish personally competent to make 
sound religious judgments, to initiate effective action, and to work with 
others on a basis of mutuality? What creed do they say in Vestry 
meetings? In the parish council? 

9. Do the leaders of our parish trust the religious insights of the 
constituent members? How do the administrative decisions of the 
leaders reflect the quality of this trust? 

10. Do I recognize and confess with penitence that I am part of the 
problem of our parish as it confronts the concerns reflected in the above 


questions? What kind of decision am I prepared to make under this 
kind of judgment? 


ON THE EPISCOPATE IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


By Rosert M. G. Lipsy 


In recent years the interest of Anglicans in the Oecumenical move- 
ment has brought to the fore a great deal of enquiry into the nature of 
the episcopate and its relationship to the essence of the Church. In 
order to understand our own position more accurately it might be well 
to investigate the climate of opinion that surrounded the episcopacy 
during the formative years of Anglicanism in the Seventeenth Century, 
and more specifically the opinion that was held during this period 
toward the non-episcopal Churches and their ministries. Hettlinger 
poses the whole issue quite well in the book Apostolic Succession, 
Episcopacy, and Reunion. 


Is the episcopate the successor of the apostles absolutely, so that 
those who are in fellowship with this historic line are within the 
apostolic Church? . . or is it possible that the episcopate may cease 
to be apostolic because it departs from the unique witness of the 
Apostles: while the Church preserving within itself the apostolic 
gospel remains within the succession and establishes its own mini- 
stry afresh.’ 


1Fairweather and Hettlinger, Apostolic Succession, Episcopacy, and Reunion. London: 
(Mowbray & Co. Ltd.), 1953, p. 70. 
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Before going into the Seventeenth Century, it might be well to look 
for a minute at the ground work that was laid on this subject in the 
Elizabethan era. The three men that we will consider briefly will be 
Jewel, Whitgift, and Hooker. These were the men who defended 
Anglicanism and the episcopate against the attacks of the Roman 
Catholics and the Presbyterians, and defined for their own and suc- 
ceeding generations the Anglican position on the ministry. 

Jewel, although he explicitly rejects any doctrine of the invisible 
Church and maintains that the Church is “the kingdom, the body, and 
the spouse of Christ,” is silent on the matter of episcopacy being es- 
sential to the being of the Church. In his debate with the Roman 
Catholic, Harding, he makes a statement, however, which should dispel 
any attempt to read into Jewel any idea of an “esse” doctrine. He says, 
“succession, you say, is the chief way for any christian man to avoid 
antichrist. I grant you, if you mean the succession of doctrine. ... 
God’s grace is promised to a good mind, and to one that feareth God, 
not unto sees and successions.” 

In the case of Archbishop Whitgitt, who defended the Church against 
the charges of the Presbyterians, there is an explicit repudiation of any 
view of the ministry that would make a particular form of polity es- 
sential to the Church. He states that there is no form of polity that 
is of the “essence and being’ of the Church. John Keble, one of the 
early tractarians, remarked on Jewel’s and Whitgift’s defence, “It 
is enough for them to show that the government of Archbishops and 
Bishops is ancient and allowable; they never venture to urge its ex- 
clusive claim, or to connect the succession with the validity of the holy 
sacraments.” 

Hooker, while maintaining the necessity for episcopal ordination,’ 
allows two exceptions to this rule. One is when “God Himself does 
authorize a departure from the rule and does confirm this departure 
with signs and tokens,” and the other is when a bishop is not available.’ 


2Tohn Jewel, Works. Cambridge: (The Parker Society, University Press), 1847, 
Vol. TIT, p. 59. 

%Quoted in, Sykes, op. cit., p. 17. 

“Powel Mills Dawley, John F’hitgift and The English Reformation. New York: 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons), 1954, p. 140. 

SQuoted in, Norman Sykes, Old Priest and New Presbyter. Cambridge: (The 
University Press), 1956, p. 18. 

*Kenneth M. Carey, The Historic Episcopate. Westminster: (Dacre Press), 1954, 
pi Ft. 

"Tbid., p. 72. 
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Upon entering the seventeenth century we see the application of this 
principle during the prelacy of Archbishop Bancroft. When James I 
sent for the Archbishop of Glasgow and the Bishops of Brechin and 
Galloway to receive consecration to the episcopate, it is reported that: 


a question in the meantime was moved by Dr. Andrews, Bishop 
of Ely, touching the consecration of the Scottish bishops, who as 
he said, ‘must first be ordained presbyters, as having received no 
ordination from a bishop. The Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. 
Bancroft, who was by, maintained,’ that thereof there was no neces- 
sity, seeing where bishops could not be had, the ordination given 
by the presbyters must be esteemed lawful; otherwise it might be 
doubted if there were any lawful vocation in most of the Reformed 


—— This applauded to by the other bishops, Ely acqui- 
esced.* 


A word should be said here concerning our approach to the figures 
of the Caroline and Jacobean period. Since Fairweather in Episcopacy 
Re-Asserted and Kirk and his associates in The Apostolic Ministry 
appear to be interested in supporting the thesis, “a Church without 
bishops is a contradiction in terms,” we shall begin investigating those 
men to whom these authors point in support of their views. In the 
Caroline and Jacobean periods the names of Andrews, Bilson, Hall, 
Davenant and Taylor are quoted in support of the more rigid eese 
position on the episcopacy. Yet as we shall soon see, statements in 
praise of episcopacy or even arguments for episcopal ordination did not 
mean that they were willing to un-church the foreign Protestants or 
deny the validity of their sacraments. 

Lancelot Andrews is quoted by Kirk as saying in a controversy with 
Cardinal Perron, “To the bishop belongs the right of ordaining. . . 
more than that right, indeeed for it is the power to ordain too. As 
Andrews says of the bishop: ‘upon him lieth to take care of the 
churches under him, .. . to him was committed authority of ordaining . . 
and so begetting fathers’. Yet in his correspondence with Peter 
Du Moulin he erases any doubt as to his stand concerning the Re- 
formed Churches. He states, “Nevertheless, if our form be of divine 
right, it doth not follow from thence that there is no salvation without 
it, or that a Church can not consist without it.” 


®Sykes, op. cit., p. 101. 

°K. E. Kirk, The Apostolic Ministry. London: (Hodder & Stoughton), 1946, p. 435. 
bid., p. 431. 

"Sykes, op. cit., p. 74. 
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Bishop Bilson, whom Kirk refers to as the leader of the “uncom- 


promising school of supporters of episcopacy as of the esse of the 
Church,”” is quoted as saying, 


The apostles charge to teach, baptize, and administer the Lord’s 
Supper, to bind and loose sins in heaven and in earth, to impose 
hands for the ordaining of pastors and others . . . are not decayed 
and can not be wanted in the Church of God. There must be 
either no Church, or else these must remain; for without these no 
Church can continue.” 


Upon further examination however, it is found that Bishop Bilson is 
mainly concerned with the retention of the episcopate in England. Even 
he was unwilling to commit himself to a complete repudiation of the 
validity of the non-episcopal orders of the foreign Protestant Churches. 
He was willing to allow that, “In popular states and persecuted 


churches some pretence may be made for that (non-episcopal) kind of 
discipline: ... 


Joseph Hall is quoted by Kirk as saying, “Episcopacy ... is not only 
an holy and lawful, but a divine institution, and therefore can not be 
abdicated without a manifest violation of God’s ordinance.”” Yet 
upon further examination it is quite evident that he does not un-church 
the foreign Protestants for their lack of episcopacy. 


We love and honor our sister:churches as the dear spouse of 
Christ. We bless God for them; we do heartily wish unto them 
that happiness in the partnership of our administration which I 
doubt not but they do no less heartily wish unto themselves. 
.... First our position is only affirmative, implying the justifiable- 
ness and holiness of an episcopal calling, without further implica- 
tions. Next when we speak of divine right, we, mean not an ex- 
press law of God requiring it upon the absolute necessity of the 
being of a church, whatsoever hinderances may impose, but a 
divine institution, warranting it where it is and requiring it where 
it may be had. Every Church therefore, which is capable of this 
form of Government, both may and ought to affect it, as that which 
is with so much authority derived from the apostles to the whole 
body of the church upon earth; but those particular churches to 
whom this power and faculty is denied, lose nothing of the true 
essence of a Church, though they miss something of their glory 


Kirk, op. cit., p. 429. 

p. 430. 

“Quoted in, Sykes, op. cit., p. 74. 
Kirk, op. cit., p. 431. 
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and perfection, whereof they are barred by the necessity of their 
condition. ... They were forced to discard the office, as well as 
the men; but yet the office because of the men; as popish, not as 
bishops; and to put themselves for the present into such a form 
of government, at a venture, as under which they might be sure 
without interuption to sow the seeds of the gospel.” 


John Davenant is quoted by Dr. E. R. Fairweather as stating on the 
subject of episcopacy, “in this institution the Catholic Church has al- 
ways acquiesced, and had recognized no other ordination as lawful but 
that which was solemnized by a lawful bishop . . . if presbyters in a 
well constituted Church do so, this their act is not only unlawful but 
null and void.”” It would seem here that Davenant is arguing for 
episcopacy where it can be had, and not against those Churches and 
ministeries who lost the episcopacy in their fight to regain the faith. 
For Davenant was to write in an Exhortation to Brotherly Communion 
Betwixt Protestant Churches, “that surely, as concerning us, although 
we consent not with them in all points and titles of controversial di- 
vinity, yet we acknowledge them brethren in Christ and protest our- 
selves to have a brotherly and holy communion with them.”” 

Even Jeremy Taylor who is looked to by many as an exponent of 
the uncompromising esse position is found to withold judgement on the 
foreign Protestant Churches. 


But shall we then condemn those few of the Reformed Churches 
whose ordinations have always been without bishops? No indeed, 
that must not be; they stand or fall to their own master. And 
though I can not justify their ordinations, catholic belief may lead 
a man in the way to heaven, although the forms of external com- 
munion be not observed, I can not determine.” 


It can be seen upon further examination that there were many other 
prominent Churchmen of the Caroline and Jacobean period who con- 
sidered the reformed non-episcopal Churches to be true Churches. 
Among them are: Archbishop Laud”, Bishop Cosin who was under 
suspicion for his romanist practices," Bishop Richard Field, Bishop 


Sykes, op. cit., p. 75. 
“E. R. Fairweather, Episcopacy Re-Asserted. London: (Mowbray & Co.), 1955, 
p. 55. 

*Sykes, op. cit., p. 143. 

"Kirk, op. cit., p. 424. 

Sykes, op. cit., p. 78. 

*More and Cross, Anglicanism. London: (S. P. C. K.), 1951, p. 398. 

Sykes, op. cit., p. 73. 
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George Dowham,” Francis Mason,” John Forbes,* Herbert Thorn- 
dike,” John Scott,” Timothy Puller,” William Sherlock,” and Dean 
Granville of the restoration period.” 

Perhaps Bishop Bramhall can best be used to sum up the feeling on 
episcopacy during this period. He denied the charge, that had been 
raised by an unknown presbyter, that a large part of the English 
Bishops unchurched all or most of the Protestant Churches. 


I can not assent to his minor position that either all or any con- 
siderable part of the episcopal divines in England do unchurch 
either all or the most part of the Protestant Churches. No man is 
hurt but by himself. They in the Church none at all, but leave 
them to stand or fall to their own master. 


His opponent’s mistake arose, 


from not distinguishing between the true nature and essence of a 
church, which we do readily grant them, and the integrity or per- 
fection of a church, which we can not grant them without swerv- 
ing from the judgment of the catholic church.” 


There are two things that should be mentioned before leaving the 
Caroline and Jacobean periods of English Church History. One is 
that the Churchmen of this period made a distinction between the 
Foreign Protestants and those dissenters at home. The second point, 
which is closely linked to the first is the fact that the authority of the 
Church in the seventeenth century did not come so much from 
the Bishop as it did from the “godly prince.” In a country where a 
king supported the ancient catholic faith without the popish innovations 
of Rome, and where episcopacy could be retained, there was no ques- 
tion in the minds of the Churchmen of that era that episcopal ordi- 
nation was necessary. In lands, however, where the monarch and the 
prelates opposed the reformation, ordination by presbyters did not 
un-church the reformed communions in the eyes of the Anglican divines. 


8Ibid., pp. 71, 76. 

4G. K. A. Bell, Christian Umty: The Anglican Position. London: (Hodder and 
Stoughton Ltd.), 1948, p. 25. 

bid. 

p. 26. 

“Ibid. 

*Tbid.,. 27. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. p. 42. 

Sykes, op. cit., p. 76. 
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Along this same line of thought, a great deal has been made of ir- 
regularities in the admission of non-episcopally ordained men to 
livings in the Church of England. While many men dismiss these ir- 
regularities as due to the confusion of the times, it is my humble opinion 
that they were consistent with the existing policy which we have just 
discussed. Men who had received presbyterian ordination because no 
other was available were admitted to charges in the Anglican Church.” 
Men who refused episcopal ordination in England and sought rather 
the ordination of a continental presbytery were not allowed to officiate 
in the English Church. Such was the case with men like Travers.” 

With the advent of the Civil War in 1642 and the.period of the 
Commonwealth in 1649, the Anglican Church ceased to exist as the 
Church of England. In 1662 with the restoration of the monarchy and 
and the re-establishment of the Anglican Church, it is not surprising to 
see a reaction set in. The Act of Uniformity in 1662 insisted that the 
ordination by a Bishop was necessary, and all incumbents who wished 
to retain their livings were required to have episcopal ordination. 
While this law mut an end to any irregularities in the Anglican ministry, 


it did not change the attitude of the Anglican Church toward the 
foreign Protestants. Sykes states, 


Archbishop Wake in tke first quarter of the 18th. century entered 
into discussions with Gallican theologians concerning union. He 
was at pains to insist on both sides of the Anglican position, and 
to explain to their incredulous ears how the Church of England 
could defend its own use of episcopacy on the one hand and on 
the other allow the presbyterian foreign churches to be true 
churches. ‘No by no means, our writers still continue to affirm 
that their orders are not null, though they be not canonical; that 
their necessity excuses them; and that though we think them de- 
fective in that respect that they want an episcopal ordination, yet 
not so defective as utterly to un-church them. The sum of all is 
that in these particulars our divines have from the beginning gone 
their several ways; but yet so as not to have either given up our 
own episcopal succession and consecration on the one hand, or to 


have utterly condemned the establishment of the reformed 
Churches on the other.™ 


While the defenders of a staunch esse or “pipeline” theory of the 
episcopacy are sometimes willing reluctantly to admit the historical 


pp. 87-97. 
bid., p. 100. 
*Tbid., p. 82. 
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accuracy of Archbishop Wake’s statement, they fail to see in the think- 
ing of early Anglican divines any consistent position on the relationship 
of the episcopacy to the ‘being’ of the Church. Kirk is willing to de- 
scribe their thought as “confused” and “ambiguous.”” Norman Sykes, 
however, sees in this period a very consistent position that runs 
throughout the century. He states, 


Thus under the pressure of a century of acute controversy, the 
Anglican divines had developed a positive, constructive and con- 
sistent apologetic for episcopacy as retained in the Church of Eng- 
land. It was held to be not of dominical but apostolic appoint- 
ment, and as divino jure only in that sense; as necessary where it 
could be had, but its absence where historical necessity compelled 
did not deprive a Church of valid ministry and sacraments. It 
was necessary to the perfection or integrity of a Church, though 
not to its essence; and on the grounds of its historical continuance 
in the Church, its restoration in the foreign non-episcopal churches 
was much to be desired.” 


While the situation that existed in the Seventeenth Century is not 
identical with that of the Twentieth Century, there are some basic 
principles which the Caroline and Jacobean divines followed which can 
be of considerable help to us in discovering our own approach to this 
delicate and complex subject in our own Oecumenical age. The above 
statement by Norman Sykes seems to give us these basic principles, 
and lest we think that this understanding of episcopacy, which has been 
described as the plene esse position, was the confused and misinformed 
opinion of lukewarm puritan sympathisers, we only have to review the 
names that have been discussed here. Our witnesses include: Jewel, 
Whitgift, Hooker, Andrews, Bancroft, Bilson, Hall, Davenant, Taylor, 
Laud, Cosin, Field, Dowham, Mason, Forbes, Thorndike, Scott, Puller, 
Sherlock, Granville, Bramhall, and Wake. Were we to extend the 
scope of this discussion into the twentieth century, the list would be 
led by such solid Churchmen as William Temple, Leonard Hodgson, 
and Oliver Quick. If our communion, in its apologetics and Oecumeni- 
cal discussions, is to depart from this understanding of the relationship 
of the episcopacy to the essence of the Church, it can only do so with 
the clear and certain knowledge that it is thereby repudiating over 
four hundred years of Anglican tradition. 


*Sykes., op. cit., p. 81. 
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Dicom 43 Jericho by Kathleen M. Kenyon. London: Ernest Bean Ltd., 1957, 
307 -). 

This is a fascinating account of the results of the excavations at 
Jericho between 1952 and 1956. Miss Kenyon has first of all given 
us an easy-to-read and careful description of the methods and opera- 
tions of a modern research “dig,” as well as the results of the digging. 
The sketches and photographs are particularly good and clear. Those 
who hope for satisfying vindication of the Biblical accounts of Jericho, 
its destruction and history, and those who hope for conclusive evidence 
proving the Biblical accounts false, will both be disappointed. The re- 
sults have “thrown no light on the walls of Jericho of which the de- 
struction is so vividly described in the Book of Joshua.” As yet, no 
help is given either to the “school of scholars which would date the 
entry of the Israelites into Palestine to c. 1400 B. C. nor the school 
which prefers a date of c. 1260 B. C.” (p. 262.) 


Davin B. 


The reo of The Scrolls by Yigael Yadin. New York: Simon & Schuster, 1957. 
3.95). 

For the past five years, all students of the Bible have been concerned 
to determine the effect which the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls 
might have upon traditional systems of scriptural interpretation. Per- 
haps the most important questions to be asked concern the relation 
between the people who produced the Scrolls and the origins of Christi- 
anity, and a variety of tentative answers has been proposed. This 
volume, representing the fair-minded and competent scholarship of the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem, is the best treatment for the general 
reader that the present reviewer has found to date. Professor Yadin 
shows a mastery of the English language, and has captured all of the 
romance of the great discovery. No effort is made to coerce the reader’s 
judgment, and all the facts are presented with the aim of allowing each 
student to make up his own mind. When such honesty is shown, it is 
not surprising to find that the conclusions suggested by the author 
carry conviction. The chapter on the apocryphal scroll of Genesis 
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offers information about a1 item which has not been deciphered at the 
time when the last book reviewed in the St. Luke’s Journal on this 
subject was published. 


J. H. W. Ruys 


Jesus In His Homeland by Sherman Johnson. New York: Scribners, 1957, ($3.75). 


There are not nearly enough good books on the world in which our 
Lord exercised His ministry and in which the Christian Church began 
its work, but the Dean of the Church Divinity School of the Pacific 
has done much to fill the gap. Recent discoveries have enabled us to 
give a much more satisfactory treatment to the Essenes, and the in- 
fluence which they may have exercised upon Christianity, than was 
possible in any book published before 1953. Johnson has given full 
weight to all that is now known. On the other hand, he has passed 
over the Pharisees briefly, on the ground that others had already done 
what was necessary in regard to them. Perhaps the greatest contri- 
bution of the book is the wealth of information about Galilee, our 
Lord’s home territory, which is not readily available elsewhere. This 
is essential reading for New Testament introduction, including the 
valuable chapters dealing with Jesus and the Future Hope and the 
Mission of Jesus. In passing, a word of* praise should be given to 
Scribner’s for their beautiful printing and binding in which they have 
presented this work. 


J. H. W. Ruys 


The Cross of Christ by Vincent Taylor. London: Macmillan, 1956, ($3.00). 


The Doctrine of the Atonement has been studied from many points 
of view, but in the present generation no writer has been able to com- 
pete with Taylor for thoroughness in the study of its scriptural back- 
ground. The specialist will wish to go on to the many other books 
which this author has written upon the same subject, but anyone de- 
siring to undertake a comprehensive investigation of this vital article 
of the Christian Faith will be well advised to begin here. The book 
begins with a study of the philosophical significance of the Cross, and 
works through the thought of Jesus Himself as revealed in the Synoptic 
Gospels, the teaching of Paul, the Epistle to the Hebrews and the work 
of John. Once the biblical background i is established, a chapter is de- 
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voted to modern theories and explanations, reviewing ten treatments 
beginning with McLeod Campbell in 1956 and ending with Emil 
Brunner’s The Mediator which appeared in English in 1934. In this 
series Anglican scholarship is represented by R. C. Moberly and F. N. 
Hicks. The author ends by attempting to state his own convictions for 
the present day. It is too much to hope that many of us can reach the 
depth of his perception, but at least we can attempt to understand this 
great theologian of the New Testament. 


J. H. W. Ruys 


The Self as Agent by John Macmurray, The Gifford Lectures of 1953. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1957, (43.75). 

This book came to my attention just before the deadline for this 
issue, but its thesis is so important for theology that I must make some 
preliminary comments on it. It is the first of two volumes of Mac- 
murray’s Gifford Lectures of 1953-54, the second of which is entitled 
Persons in Relation; the Lectures themselves bear the title “The Form 
of the Personal.” Professor Macmurray is a philosopher rather than 
a theologian, and his Lectures are not intended to be theological except 
as they issue in a natural theology. He is convinced, as indeed it is 
impossible not to be, that the current crisis of civilization is that of the 
survival or the submerging of persons and personal values. This con- 
viction concerning the nature of the crisis he reinforces by an analysis 
of philosophical development since Descartes from the standpoint of 
the adequacy of the philosophies in question to do justice to the prob- 
lem of self-hood. The period from Descartes to Kant he sees us using 
the category, the “form of the substantial,” is not adequate to the in- 
terpretation of the self. From Kant to the present the category of 
interpretation has been organism, the “form of the organic”; this, too, 
Macmurray sees as inadequate. The self is neither a physical sub- 
stance set in motion by external forces, nor an organism reacting to 
stimuli, but a person who is an agent, an actor. The crisis for philoso- 
phy, then, is to discover or construct the “form of the personal.” 

To go into the philosophical argument, or even to enumerate the 
philosophical conclusions of this book, would not be possible in a short 
book note. The theological importance of all this, however, is very 
great. The Christological problem at the period of the Ecumenical 
Councils bogged down until Cyril of Alexandria dared to suggest that 
“person” is not a part of human nature, but rather, stands in relation 
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to it as the subject of it. Once this interpretation of person was made, 
a Christological formula became possible which could maintain that 
the one person of Christ has two complete natures, divine and human. 
However, this interpretation, of person which is given the unfortunate 
title of “impersonal humanity,” was too subtle in itself to be under- 
stood by many, and its Cyrillian formulation, being based on a realist 
philosophy, could not stand up under the nominalist revolution of the 
14th century—a revolutior under which we are still living at the pre- 
sent time. Thus, the Christological controversies of the 19th and 2oth 
centuries, usually referred to under the ambiguous labels of “liberal 
Protestantism” and “Catholic modernism,” have labored under the 
handicap of being unable to accept the ancient concept of “impersonal 
humanity,” and yet of having no satisfactory alternative by means of 
which to understand the problem of “person.” Professor Macmurry 
recognizes this problem and addresses himself to it. He recognizes it 
as a formal problem—that is, a problem for formal understanding in 
order to arrive at an interpretation of reality on a very vital level; but 
he also sees it as a practical problem, the content of which is a matter 
of personal survival in the current crisis of civilization. For this reason 
he can sympathize with the “logical empiricists” in their concern for 
form, though he rejects their limitation of content to non-existential 
trivia; he can also sympathize with the “existentialists” for their con- 
cern for vital content on the level of the personal, though he rejects 
their repudiation of intellectual form and structure. 

Whether or not this book and its companion, a review of which I 
hope to write as soon as possible, will present us with a philosophical 
tool which is adequate to our Christological problem, it at least points 
out the proper area for investigation and provides some exciting and 
challenging suggestions for the way ahead. 

Cuartes L. Winters, Jr. 


The Christian Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas by Etienne Gilson. New York: 
Random House, 1956, ($7.50) 

Gilson has brought to this book a life-time of scholarship in the 
history of medieval thought. It is at once an exposition, a commentary, 
and an interpretation of the thought of Aquinas under a comprehen- 
sive list of topics. The format of most of St. Thomas’ works is most 
difficult for the modern reader, being in the style of the disputandum, 
that is to say, question and answer, objection and reply. Here Gilson 
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has reduced this dialectical approach to the essay form, interpreting 
the mind of St. Thomas and leaving the disputes of the Schools in which 
his ideas have their natural dynamic to copious footnotes. This means 
that he who runs with wariness may read. No greater service could 


have been done to the thought of one of the great masters of philo- 
sophical theology. 


The Aquinas that emerges is more than a defender of Christianity 
against the seductions of Arabianism, more than a bridge-builder be- 
tween Aristotle and Augustine, for St. Thomas stands in his own right 
as one of the most penetrating and original thinkers in Western thought. 
One of the striking things about “Aquinism,” as differentiated from 
chop-logic Thomism, is that while it is a coherent and comprehensive 
system it is surprisingly open to modernity. 

Because of the interest aroused among philosophers and intellectuals 
during the last decade by the revival of the structure of Thomist ways 
of thinking, this new contribution of Gilson’s will perform the service 
of making the central ideas of St. Thomas available without the arduous 
digging that was formerly necessary in a vast library of Scholastic de- 
bate. Digging is still essential to a deeper understanding; but, at 
least, a panorama, carefully etched in, has been constructed and the 
persuasiveness of St. Thomas’ existential world-view laid before one in 
all its reasonable comprehensiveness. 


W. O. Cross 


Modes of Being by Paul Weiss. Southern Illinois University Press, 1958, ($10.00). 


Professor Weiss, of the philosophy department of Yale University, 
has produced in this volume a compilation of his speculative meta- 
physical system. A system of this type depends for acceptance upon 
its internal consistency, its coherence, its ability to solve problems, and 
its explanatory power. Also, in the final judgment of a speculative 
system, its duration, its perennialness, must be a factor in estimating 
its truth. It is impossible, therefore, to make a critical estimate of 
such a work until close study and the element of time have had their 
critical innings. This review, therefore, must serve as a notice rather 
than an estimation or a critique. Being for Professor Weiss exists in 
four modes: Actuality, Ideality, Existence, and God. Professor Weiss 
describes how these four modes support, interact, and balance each 
other in the career of every being. At first sight it is somewhat diffi- 
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cult to disentangle the mode of actuality from the mode of existence; 
and it is puzzling to make out if “ideality” is essence or possibility, 
for it seems to be capable of being both. However, these uncertainties 
should clear up with more study and reflection upon the system. People 
with an interest in philosophical theology should certainly be drawn 
to this work for it seeks, not only to give a comprehensive view of 
reality as an ontological whole, but also to deal, philosophically, with 
the problem of God and His relation to the world. The book therefore 
may be regarded as a contribution to the Philosophy of Religion as 
well as a comprehensive exercise in the arduous discipline of meta- 
physics. Professor Weiss’ own introduction is perhaps the best de- 
scription of his purpose and of the tone of his work. “We need,” he 
says, “a new viable, systematic philosophy which is alert to the basic 
questions raised by the various sciences, by metaphysics and theology, 
by history and the arts, it we are to remain intellectually abreast of 
the world in which we live. One of the objectives of the present work 
is to outline the nature of this new philosophy.” This reviewer can- 
not fail to admire the courage of this attempt and to note the meta- 
physical competence with which Professor Weiss approaches his task. 
Serious students of modern though and of religious developments will 
find this work stimulating, puzzling, provocative, and contributary to 
a unified view of the nature of the world. 


W. O. Cross 


The Doctrine of The Trinity by Cyril Richardson. Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1958, 
($3.00). 

As Professor Macmurray’s book reviewed in this issue points to the 
contemporary problem of stating the Christological dogma, so this 
book points to the parallel problem concerning the Trinitarian dogma. 
However, there the similarity between these two books ends. Whereas 
Macmurray is attempting a reconstruction of philosophy which may 
help us in our theological difficulty, Professor Richardson is apparently 
giving us a counsel of defeat. He regards the doctrine of the Trinity 
as an arbitrary and basically inadequate formulary. This does not 
mean, as he rightly insists, that we must resort to unitarianism—which 
misses the point completely. Rather, he maintains that we are left 
with an ultimate paradox: God is both absolutely beyond us and yet 
is also related to us. This is obviously. the problem, and it is the failure 
even to see this problem which is the unitarian fallacy. However, as 
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Richardson considers the doctrine of the Trinity, he shows an amazing 
failure to understand the method of analogy, which leads him to mis- 
understand rather consistently what the various ways of stating the 
doctrine were trying to say. 

In embracing the paradox of Beyondness and Relatedness, Richard- 
son is simply leaving us with the problem of God—the same problem 
which has dogged religion since the beginning of history. In regard- 
ing the “threeness” of the doctrine of the Trinity as arbitrary, and in 
failing to understand what St. Augustine was trying to say in language 
which the Saint himself admits is only the halting, unsatisfactory, and 
yet absolutely necessary language of analogy, Richardson fails to see 
that the Christian resolution of the problem of God is not the cancel- 
lation of either Beyondness or Relatedness in God—thereby ignoring 
the paradox; but rather the recognition of a third something,—persona, 
hypostasis, mode, call ‘t what you will—namely Unity which is (by 
analogy) Love. The Christian doctrine of God is Trinitarian not 
arbitrarily, but because Unitarianism is not enough even to see the 
problem, Binitarianism simply leaves us with the problem, and 
“Quadrinitarianism” or any other multiple would be superfluous. 

As would be expected, this all has had an effect on Richardson’s 
views on the Incarnation. He apparently recognizes this, as he appends 
a Christological note to the book. Here too, however, we are left 
simply with a problem. 

Problems there are in great numbers when we try to relate the tra- 
ditional dogmas to the present age; but it is very doubtful if the real 
problems are those which Professor Richardson sees. Rather do they 
lie in the area of the philosophical background against which he and 
others are led to pose such questions as though they were still the 
real ones. 


Cuartes L. Winters, Jr. 


The Tragic Vision and The Christian Faith edited by Nathan A. Scott, Jr. New 
York: Association Press, 1957. ($4.50). 

Essays by distinguished authors who are competent in each field on 
the “tragic vision” and the Christian Faith, explore this theme in the 
work of Shakespeare, Milton, Pascal, Goethe, Kierkegaard, Dostoevski, 
Nietzsche, Hawthorne, and Melville, Freud, Kafka, and Faulkner. The 
theme of the book is that “the tragic vision” and Christianity share, to 
some extent, a common doctrine of man and a similar conception of 
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man’s secular destiny, but where secular forms of the “tragic vision” 
leave off Christianity begins its positive hope. The “tragic vision” in 
our cultural history is bred from Christianity, but where it has cut it- 
self off from the Christian remedy it become a “sickness unto death.” 
The essays deal with mer who affirmed the Christian hope and with 
those who denied it. The total impression of the work is that it deals 
with deep psychological levels that underlie the cultural history of the 
West with profound and penetrating understanding. 


W. O. Cross 


One Two Three .. . Infinity bv George Gamow. New York: A Mentor Book, 1957, 
($.50). 
Now available in paper back is this most readable summary of the 
conclusions of modern science about atoms, genes, stars, and creation. 
For the person who is concerned about the tragic isolation of theology 


from current knowledge and modes of thought this book will be most 


helpful. 
W. O. Cross 


How To Live With A Neurotic by Albert Ellis. New York: Crown, 1957, ($3.95). 


Dr. Ellis says there are all sorts and conditions of neurotics, roughly 
including about one hundred percent of society. More serious cases 
can be helped, probably, only through psychotherapy. But the ma- 
jority of neurotics are the kind of people we call “difficult,” “erratic,” 
“screwball.” These are the ones who, frequently not recognized as 


“neurotic” tend to create the most friction in their relationships with 
others. 


The contents of the book stress the possibility of helping troubled 
people, explains how to recognize an emotionally disturbed person, 
analyzes the origins of emotional disturbances and some basic factors 
in emotional upsets. The last two chapters tell how to help a troubled 
person overcome his disturbance, and how to live with a person who 
remains emotionally disturbed. 

The author says, “I wrote the book mainly because scores of psy- 
chotherapy and marriage counseling patients kept asking me how to 
handle and get along with their emotionally disturbed friends, relatives, 
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associates, and business partners. It is probably the only book in the 
field that primarily tells the reader how to get along with and help 
other neurotics, rather than how to cure himself.” 


Vesper O. Warp 


Schools of Psychoanalytic Thought by Ruth L. Munroe. New York: The Dryden 
Press, 1956, ($7.50). 


This is “an exposition, critique, and attempt at integration” of Freud- 
ianism and its offshoots and heresies written by a psychologist who is 
both critical and sympathetic towards psychoanalysis. It is lucidly 
written, impartial, and illuminating. For anyone who is bewildered by 
the fragmentations of Freudianism this book will serve to sort out and 
make understandable the complex deviations of psychoanalysis. 

W. O. Cross 


They Met At Philippi by Carroll E. Simcox. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1958, ($3.75). 


Dr. Simcox describes this book as a “devotional commentary on the 
Epistle to the Philippians,” and in the writing of it he has added signifi- 
cantly to his already sizeable list of worth-while titles. His purpose 
is to approach the Epistle in a non-critical manner and he does so in 
a way to encourage the full interest of the reader. There are comments 
here and there, however, which indicate a thorough familiarity with 
the works of the critical scholars. An equal acquaintance with a wide 
reading list is exhibited. Apt quotations from many writers, classical 
and modern, are worked smoothly into his pages as the author allows 
his memory freedom to relate the writing of St. Paul to the thoughts 
of many another author. 

Readers will be interested, also, in an occasional discussion of Greek 
words used in the Epistle and the decisiveness with which Dr. Simcox 
expresses his own thoughts on the meanings of those words. The 
chapter on “kenosis,” in particular, seems provocative and sensible. 

Added to the book is a fresh translation of the Epistle which en- 
couraged meditation on its content. 

Grorce M. ALEXANDER 
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A Guide For Spiritual Directors by The Author of The Way. London: A. R. Mow- 
bry & Co., Ltd., 1957, ($2.40 or 9/6). 


Written anonymously by a priest who has served as confessor and 
spiritual director for almest forty years, this is a valuable work for 
priests who attempt to give “such godly counsel and advice” with ab- 
solution, as their people may require. The last third of the book con- 
sists in “exercises in the art of hearing confessions,” in which a fictional 
confession is presented and one is invited to suggest his own answers 
to the questions of the penitent’s life, before reading the suggested an- 
swer given by the author. The work would be, in my opinion, par- 
ticularly valuable for those who have already been conventionally 
trained in the art of hearing confessions, and less valuable for those 
without any experience at all. The importance of the work of training 
the individual in prayer is well-stressed and clearly handled. 

Davin B. Cotiins 


Faith for Personal Crises by Carl Michalson. New York: Scribners, 1958, ($3.50). 


This book is directed to the problems of every day people. The 
common crises of Anxiety, Guilt, Doubt, Vocation, Marriage, Suffer- 
ing, and Death are described in terms of the factors that make them 
crucial and interpreted in the light of what the Christian faith has to 
offer as guidance to a person living through these situations. In other 
words these crises are deeply theological in their implications. The 
Shepherd of Souls is “one who makes the deed of Christ effective.” 
If the parson wants to be « shepherd to his people instead of a cowboy, 
this book will give him an insight into the crises through which his 
people are living. The bock will also be of value to the layman who is 
concerned about the relevance of his Christian faith to his daily life. 

Vesper O. Warp 
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